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The composition teacher in the primary grades should emphasize content and 
ideas, not form and properly written expression, to develop the students in *® res1 
writing. By surrounding the students with fme literature, by presenting them with model 
stories to imitate, ana by letting them make up alternate endings and Bustra 
stories, the teacher encourages original thought and pleasure m writing. Another 
approach, the group planning of a story to iustrate a fable, not only ^crf^sesthe 
students' appreciation for this type of literature, but also requires an abstract level 
of thinldng!Tn correcting papers, the teacher should avoid close grading and requiring 
the story to be recopied, for the evaluation of a paper should depend on content and 
communication of thought rather than on "correct mechanics. CLH) 
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Eloonna L. Evertts 

Dinosaurs, Witches, and Anti- 
Aircraft: Primary Composition 



As die tender shoots of young winter 
wheat stool and develop so slowly tW 
growth is apparent only by close examina- 
tion, so it is with composition in the early 
years of the elementary school Teachers 
may frequently be so close to the gradual 
development of their pupils that they can- 
not recognize the steps in the composition 
process or note the progress being made. 
Perhaps that is why they sometimes feel 
that they must teach all aspects of composi- 
tion all the time. It may appear to them 
that each person becomes a writer by some 
miraculous transformation that occurs in- 
stantaneously. The process actually begins 
when the primary schoolteacher reads a 
few brief stories, jingles, or tales in the 
atmosphere of a warm and friendly class- 
room. And then, often quite suddenly, the 
teacher becomes aware of a dm of pri- 
mary school children writing freely — hav- 
ing fun with composition — and eagerly 
seeking the ways and means of producing 
better, more ambitious compositions. 

But the process in between is a very com- 
plex process. However, there are two basic 
principles which contribute to the entire 
process: ( 1 ) composing is an art, an art con- 
cerned with the creation of ideas as well as 
with the structuring of ideas; (2) the pro- 
cess itself is essentially creative. Particu- 
larly in the primary grades, the concentra- 
tion in matters of composition should be on 

Dr. Evertts is an Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education at the University of Illinois and Assistant 
Executive Secretary of NCTE. This paper is based 
on an address delivered at the Fifty4ourth Annual 
Convention in Cleveland, November 27, 1964. 



content, not exclusively on forms; the 
teacher of composition must encourage 
ideas, not only properly written expression. 
Each pupil must be permitted to approach 
the matter of composing from his own point 
of view, according to his own need or urge 
to create, and his own experiences with 
both the ideas he is attempting to express 
and the media of expressions he chooses to 
use. 

No single series of easy steps can be 
followed when one learns to write easily 
and well. Even with recognized authors it 
is apparent that they follow more than one 
pathway in this complex process. Several 
practices, however, appear to be more ex- 
pedient than others. What are some of the 
approaches which enable pupils to write 
more easily? 

Contact with Literature 

The child has learned to speak and manip- 
ulate his native language by listening to 
those around him. The teacher who reads 
good stories to her children provides diem 
with experiences to arouse expectation and 
encouragement to compose. We should 
surround primary children, indeed, students 
at all levels, with fine literature so that they 
can profit from hearing it road aloud. 

Composition with Pictures 

A step in composition building based 
upon literature occurred in a first-grade 
class when die teacher read The Ginger- 
bread Boy — the original version in which 
the fox eats the Gingerbread Boy while 
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carrying liim across a stream. This is a 
delightful tale told simply and directly and 
with no sentimentality concerning the fate 
of the Gingerbread Boy. For a few minutes 
the class discussed other ways the story 
could have ended, and then the teacher 
suggested that each child make a crayon 
drawing to illustrate another ending. When 
the pupils finished their pictures, they 
brought them to the teacher. She wrote the 
captions that they composed for their pic- 
tures. Following are some of the sentences 1 
which were dictated: 

A man caught him with a fishing pole. 

He’s looking at us because he doesn’t want 
to fall in the river. 

He slipped in the river. 

He tried to swim but got bitten by a daddy 
and baby shade. 

The fox dumped him in die lake. 

A hone took him across and ate him . 2 



Use of Models 

Pupils acquainted with good stories are 
able to use them as models for their own 
writing. Many times a well-loved story can 
provide a springboard for imaginative 
thought. Last October the following selec- 
tion was written by a second-grade pupil 
after her class had listened to their teacher 
read And to Think That l Saw It on 
Mulberry Street by Dr. Seuss. When the 
pupil read the story aloud to me she ex- 
plained that she left out a few words in her 
writing, but that she would add them as 
she read her story. The manuscript writing 
was most legible; she had used commas and 
exclamation marks correctly. A few words 
were spelled phonetically, showing that the 
pupil was gaining a command over the 
written forms.* 

To Think I Seie ft on Skunk Street 



The sentences are not confined to any 
beginning reading word list. A clear, 
judicious choice of words is evident 
Imagine the fun the class had as each one 
showed his picture and “read, with the 
teacher’s help, his own “storyl” 

This activity channels the imagination 
toward creating story elements — in this in- 
stance, another possible ending. In connec- 
tion with the same activity, the teacher 
could begin to build toward an apprecia- 
tion for other elements of composition, 
perhaps the selection of appropriate words 
to convey exact meaning. Words like 
dumped, dipped, shade, or fishing pole, 
taken from the individual child’s speaking 
vocabulary, could be used as a source of vo- 
cabulary enrichment and enlargement for 
die other children. 



I was walking on Skunk Street one morn- 
ing. I saw an elephant and a pumpkin char- 
iot with a man in it. “Skunk Street!!” I said. 

I must change that man into a ghost! So 
there was the ghost Well the elephant 
doesn’t go very good with the ghost So 
I'll change it into a faun. There. Now that 
looks good. But that isn’t enough. I think 
Til change the pumpkin chariot into a 
broom stick. Well, I think the ghost should 
be a witch and the faun should be a 
skeleton. The broom should be a car. Oh, 
dear! I am almost home. Oh! The mayor 
n iut die paper. I am home! What did you 
see? Just a pumpkin chariot a man, and 
an elephant 4 

After hearing The Bears on Hemlock 
Mountain by Alice Dalgliesh and being 
familiar with the plot of patterns of the 
fairytales, a young boy in the second grade 
wrote a story whiqh paralleled that of the 
book— a little hoy goes on an errand, meets 




